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LABOUR  LAWS  FOR  WOMEN  IN 
AUSTRALIA    AND    NEW  ZEALAND. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

HE  comparatively  high  wages  and  standard  of  comfort  enjoyed 
by  the  working  classes  of  our  Australian  Colonies  has 
unfortunately  not  prevented  the  growth  and  development  of 
certain  industries  of  the  objectionable  type  known  as  "sweated," 
which,  though  no  doubt  inconsiderable  in  extent  when  compared 
with  the  "  Haus-industrie  "  of  Germany,  or  the  sweating  system 
of  East  London  and  other  towns,  has  yet  been  a  conspicuous 
blot  on  the  civilisation  of  these  colonies.  Wherever  the  un- 
organised worker  is  confronted  by  the  irresponsible  capitalist, 
there  seems  to  be  an  all  but  inevitable  tendency  for  the  growth 
of  certain  types  of  industry,  relying  on  the  cheapest  possible 
labour,  of  children,  women,  boys,  or  unorganised  men,  who  under 
unrestricted  competition  are  usually  employed  the  longest  possible 
hours  for  the  smallest  possible  pay,  under  unsanitary  conditions. 
The  underpayment  of  these  unorganised  workers,  especially 
female  home  or  out-workers,  is  one  of  the  gravest  social  problems 
that  industrial  states  have  to  face.  The  special  evil  of  sweated 
industries  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community,  is  that  the 
bad  conditions  tend  to  increase  and  to  become  intensified  as  time 
goes  on.  The  workers  in  these  miserable  trades  deteriorate  in 
health  and  efficiency,  and  their  children,  growing  up  ill-nourished 
and  unhealthy,  continue  the  supply  of  cheap,  inefficient,  unorgan- 
ised labour.  Labour  of  this  class,  though  cheap  to  the  employer, 
is  by  no  means  cheap  to  the  community.  It  continually  helps 
to  recruit  the  various  classes  of  weaklings  and  degenerates; 
paupers,  invalids,  criminals,  the  mentally  and  morally  deficient 
of  various  types.  Employers  who  pay  wages  or  maintain 
conditions  insufficient  for  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the 
employed  are  in  reality  accumulating  a  burden  of  sickness, 
poverty  and  incapacity,  which  in  the  end  has  to  be  borne  by  the 
taxpayer,  and  that  is  by  no  means  the  full  extent  of  the  evil,  for 
the  population  itself  in  so  far  as  it  is  engaged  in  or  influenced 
by  these  industries  tends  to  become  deteriorated  from  one 
generation  to  another,  and  thus  the  parasitic  trades  are  feeding 
on  the  very  springs  of  national  life  and  character. 

All  states  that  have  fully  and  consciously  accepted  the 
principles  of  Factory  regulation,  or  the  collective  control  of 
industry,  necessarily  become  aware  of  the  evils  of  sweating," 
but  most  of  them  have  hitherto  recoiled  from  the  difficulty  of 
finding  a  remedy,  or  have  ventured  on  measures  of  a  mild  and 
tentative  nature  only,  such  as  the  Home  Work  clauses  of  our 
own  Factory  Act,  which  though  no  doubt  beneficial  within  their 
limits,  do  not  go  very  far.  The  Governments  of  two  of  our  own 
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Colonies,  Victoria  and  New  Zealand,  have  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  to  make  a  determined  effort  to  grapple  with  the 
enemy.  It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  those  of  us  who  desire 
to  see  the  sweated  trades  brought  up  to  a  reasonable  standard 
of  wages  and  conditions,  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the 
special  legislation  undertaken  by  these  states,  its  history  and 
methods,  so  that  a  store  of  knowledge  and  experience  may  be 
accumulated  that  may  help  our  own  Government  to  deal,  as  we 
hope  before  long  it  will  deal,  with  the  question  of  sweating 
among  ourselves.  Our  problem  is,  as  we  can  readily  see,  a 
much  larger  and  more  difficult  one  than  that  of  the  Colonies, 
our  society  being  more  populous,  and  our  industries  more  complex 
and  of  course  much  more  ancient.  The  expedients  that  have 
been  adopted  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  doubtless 
need  modification  to  suit  our  own  circumstances,  but  experiments 
so  original  and  interesting  should  be  given  our  fullest  attention 
and  study. 

The  Definition  of  The  first  Factory  Act  of  Victoria  was  passed 
a  Factory.  ^^73'  ^-^^  restricted  the  work  of  women 

and  girls  to  8  hours  daily.  But  this  excellent 
regulation  unfortunately  did  not  touch  the  small  workshops.  The 
Act  exempted  workplaces  where  the  persons  working  for  hire 
were  less  than  ten  in  number,  and  thus  indirectly  favoured  the 
giving  out  of  work  to  small  shops,  and  the  employment  of 
unpaid  learners.  In  1880  the  "Age"  newspaper  asserted  that 
*'  underneath  the  fair  surface  of  progress,  prosperity  and  political 
equality,"  some  of  the  evils  of  the  industrial  system  of  the  Old 
"World  were  taking  root  and  spreading  like  imported  weeds 
in  a  new  and  favourable  soil."  In  1882  the  women  in  the 
Melborne  clothing  trade  struck  against  the  intolerable  conditions 
of  their  work.  The  first  women's  trades  union  in  Australia  was 
formed,  and  an  agitation  for  early  closing  in  shops  was 
made.  A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
relations  of  employers  and  employed.  The  report  of  this 
Commission  (1884)  showed  that  while  the  8  hours  day  was 
customary  in  some  workshops,  in  others  women  were  found  to 
have  worked  as  many  as  16  hours  in  a  day  and  men  as  many 
as  18.  "The  usual  trick  was  played  with  apprentices,"  that 
is  to  say  children  were  taken  on  nominally  to  be  taught  their 
trade,  were  paid  nothing,  taught  little,  and  dropped  at  the  end 
of  their  3  years'  term,  if  indeed  they  were  not  got  rid  of  on  some 
excuse  previously.  ('=•)  In  1890  an  inspector  found  work  being 
given  to  outworkers  at  40  per  cent,  below  the  standard  rates. 
"  Overwork,  underpay  and  wretchedness  "  were  the  conditions  of 
the  tailoring  trade.  Renewed  agitation  at  length  resulted  in 
the  Act  of  1 896.  By  this  Act  a  Factory  was  defined  as  any 
place  in  which  four  or  more  persons  are  occupied,  or  in  which 

(*)  Pember  Reeves — "State  Experimenis  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand," 
Vol.  II.,  page  7. 


steam,  water  or  other  mechanical  power  is  used,  or  in  which  one 
or  more  Chinese  are  working.  This  last  provision  was  directed 
against  the  lowering  of  the  standard  conditions  of  industry 
through  employment  of  docile,  low-paid  aliens,  who  would  accept 
any  conditions  however  bad.  The  wages  regulations  of  this 
Act  will  be  considered  presently.  The  other  Australian  States 
have  based  their  Factory  Law  on  a  definition  of  a  factory 
corresponding  more  or  less  with  that  of  Victoria,  but  we  must 
note  that  New  Zealand  has  gone  further  and  a  factory  is  there 
defined  as  any  room  or  place  where  two  or  more  persons  are 
engaged,  the  employer  being  counted  as  one,  the  only  exemption 
being  that  where  a  man  and  his  wife  work  together  they  count 
as  one  only.  Thus,  the  smallest  workroom  in  New  Zealand  is 
vmder  factory  regulation  as  to  sanitary  conditions  and  hours  of 
work. 

In  South  Australia  also  the  definition  of  a  factory  was 
extended  (in  1900)  to  include  any  manufactory  or  workplace  in 
which  the  owner  employs  anyone. 

The  Eight  Hours'  The  hours  of  work  as  regulated  by  law  vary 
somewhat  in  the  different  States  of  Austra- 
lasia, but  the  eight  hours'  day  for  women 
and  boys  is  the  general  rule.  In  New  Zealand  men's  hours  are 
restricted  to  48  per  week,  with  exemptions  for  certain  classes  of 
industry,  in  which  from  the  nature  of  the  work  the  regulation 
would  be  difficult  to  enforce.  We  may  pause  for  a  moment  to 
contrast  this  state  of  things  with  our  own  factory  law  which 
permits  even  girls  of  14  to  work  round  the  clock,  6  to  6,  7  to  7, 
or  8  to  8,  with  intervals  of  1-^-2  hours  for  meals.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  so  long  a  working  day  can  fail  to  injure  the 
health  of  these  growing  girls,  and  it  is  also  a  great  hindrance 
to  their  obtaining  any  knowledge  of  domestic  economy  as  a 
preparation  for  marriage  and  motherhood. 

Registration  of  "Workshops  The  Victorian  Act  of  1896  required 
and  Home-Workers.  ^^^^        factories  and  workrooms 

must  be  inspected  and  approved  by 
the  Municipal  Council  or  the  Chief  Inspector  before  being 
registered.  Persons  preparing  articles  of  clothing  for  sale  outside 
factories  must  register  their  name  and  address  with  the  Chief 
Inspector.  In  New  Zealand  every  factory  must  be  registered  and 
the  owner  must  pay  a  yearly  fee  of  is.  to  50s.,  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  working  for  him.  Factories  or  workrooms 
opened  for  occupation,  or  re-opened  after  a  period  of  disuse, 
must  be  previously  notified  to  the  Inspector,  to  whom  a 
complete  plan  of  the  building  with  particulars  of  the  same  and 
estimate  of  the  number  of  each  sex  intended  to  be  employed 
therein  must  be  sent.  Such  factory  or  workroom  must  not  be 
registered  until  such  inspector  has  approved  in  writing,  or 
within  10  days  has  omitted  to  notify  any  objection.  Factory 
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owners  have  to  record  the  names,  work  and  wages  of  all  their 
hands,  the  ages  of  all  under  20,  the  quantity  and  description 
of  work  given  to  out-workers,  with  their  names,  addresses,  and 
remuneration.  No  contractor  who  takes  work  from  an  employer 
may  sub-let  it.  No  factory  hands  may  take  work  home  to  be 
done  out  of  hours.  Clothing  made  for  sale  in  a  dwelling  or 
unregulated  workroom  must  be  ticketed  with  the  worker's  name 
and  address  till  sold 

In  New  South  Wales  the  occupier  of  a  factory  has  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  his  outworkers,  and  the 
rate  of  pay  ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  regulation  every  person 
who  gives  out  work,  whether  as  principal,  contractor,  or  sub- 
contractor, is  considered  as  the  occupier  of  a  factory. 

"Wages  Boards*  The  Factory  Act  of  1896,  Victoria,  Australia, 
enacted  that  special  boards  might  be  appointed 
to  fix  wages  and  piece  work  rates  for  persons  employed  either  in 
or  outside  a  factory,  in  certain  specified  trades,  viz.,  the  making 
of  clothing  or  wearing  apparel,  the  making  of  furniture,  bread- 
making  or  baking,  or  the  business  of  a  butcher  or  seller  of  meat. 
Special  boards  for  the  same  purpose  might  be  appointed  for  any 
process  usually  carried  on  in  a  factory  or  workroom,  provided 
a  resolution  were  passed  in  either  House  declaring  it  desirable  so 
to  do.  Boards  were  to  consist  of  not  more  than  10  or  less  than 
6  members,  half  being  elected  by  the  employers,  and  half  by  the 
employed,  with  a  chairman.  The  appointment  of  the  chairman 
rested  with  the  Board  itself,  but  should  the  Board  not  be  able  to 
agree  in  the  choice  of  a  chairman  the  Governor  in  Council  could 
make  the  appointment.  The  Boards  were  given  power  to  fix 
wages-rates,  or  piece-rates,  or  both,  and  the  rate  of  pay  for 
overtime ;  also  to  determine  the  proportion  of  apprentices  or 
improvers  to  skilled  workers  and  their  wages.  When  a  Board 
has  determined  the  minimum  wage,  the  manufacturers  are 
allowed  to  fix  the  piece-work  rates,  and  in  order  to  check 
imposition  it  has  been  provided  that  the  Chief  Inspector  shall 
have  the  right  to  challenge  any  piece-work  rate,  and  submit 
the  matter  to  the  Board.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for 
granting  licences  to  aged  or  infirm  workers  to  be  permitted 
to  work  at  lower  rates  than  those  fixed  by  the  Board.  Agreements 
in  contravention  of  the  determination  of  a  Board  are  held  to 
be  null  and  void,  and  an  employee  may  sue  for  his  wages  as 
determined  by  the  W^ages  Board,  any  agreement  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  employed  in  a  factory  must 
receive  at  least  2s.  6d.  per  week.  This  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  exploitation  of  so-called  "  learners." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  new  departure  of  this  kind 
would  excite  considerable  controversy  and  some  adverse 
criticism.  In  1902-3  the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Factories 
Law  of  Victoria  collected  a  quantity  of  evidence  on  the  working 
of  the  Wages  Boards,  and  many  objections  were  raised  on  points 
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of  administrative  detail.  Exception  was  taken  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  chairman  from  outside  the  trade;  but  here  the  remedy  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Board  itself,  which  can  appoint  its  own 
chairman.  There  are  evidently  reasons  why  the  "  practical  man  " 
with  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the  trade  has  many 
advantages  as  Chairman  of  a  Board.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  "  practical  man "  who  is  not  personally 
interested  in  the  trade,  and  therefore  biassed,  either  towards  the 
employer  or  employed.  On  these  grounds  the  balance  of 
advantage  seems  to  lie  with  the  appointment  of  a  chairman 
perfectly  detached  from  the  interests  involved.  If  the  Board 
fails  to  appoint  its  own  chairman  within  a  specified  period  the 
Governor  of  Victoria  has  power  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  in  the  case 
of  South  Australia,  where  also  wages-boards  have  been  introduced^ 
the  "  practical  man  "  has  been  set  aside  altogether,  and  Chairmen 
of  wages-boards  are  magistrates  or  judges  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  has  been  that  the  rates  of  wages 
fixed  are  alleged  to  be  ill-adjusted,  the  less-skilled  worker 
obtaining  a  wage  relatively  too  high,  and  the  better  skilled  too 
low.  In  order,  therefore,  to  guard  against  any  tendency  on  the 
part  of  a  Board  to  fix  "  fancy  "  wages  on  an  unpractical  basis, 
the  Amending  Act  of  1903  requires  that  the  Board  shall  ascertain 
as  a  question  of  fact  the  average  rates  paid  by  reputable 
employers  to  employees  of  average  capacity,  and  that  the  lowest 
rates  fixed  by  the  determination  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the 
average  rates  so  ascertained.  If  the  Board,  however,  considers 
the  ascertained  average  to  be  unreasonably  low,  it  may  report 
to  the  Minister,  who  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 
(now  constituted  under  the  Amending  Act)  and  the  Court  in 
that  case  may  fix  the  minimum  wage  above  the  average 
ascertained.  This  method,  whilst  guarding  against  any  relapse 
towards  sweating  "  appears  to  offer  a  fair  and  just  safeguard 
against  any  ill-judged  attempts  to  force  wages  to  a  point  higher 
than  the  trade  will  bear. 

"Wages-regulation  in  Wages-boards  have  not  been  adopted  in 
New  Zealand^  New  Zealand,  but  in  1894  Parliament 

adopted  a  law  which  created  a  compulsory 
Court  of  Arbitration,  with  power  to  make  awards  in  trade 
disputes,  including  the  fixing  of  wages  and  hours  of  labour. 
This  measure  provided  also  for  district  boards  of  conciliation 
which  were  empowered  to  draw  up  recommendations  for  the 
settlement  of  disputed  points,  including  hours  and  rates  of  pay. 
There  is  an  impression  in  many  quarters  that  these  institutions  in 
New  Zealand  exist  only  to  reconcile  disputes  in  highly  organised 
trades.  But  as  a  fact  the  system  of  compulsory  arbitration  is 
frequently  made  use  of  for  the  regulation  of  sweated  industries 
and  the  Boards  now  deal  with  all  trade  disputes  in  their 
respective  districts.  They  have  authority  to  fix  a  minimum  wage 
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and  now  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  wages-boards  and  more 
besides.  Where  there  is  no  regular  Trade  Union,  any  five 
workers  can  join  together  to  form  one,  and  can  register  without 
cost.  Working  women  thus  need  not  fear  being  called  upon  to 
strike  in  order  to  get  concessions  from  their  employers.  When 
they  want  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  their  industry,  they 
have  but  to  file  a  statement  of  claim  in  the  office  of  the  nearest 
concilation  board,  and  they  are  at  once  in  as  good  a  position  as 
the  strongest  and  richest  trade  union. 

The  Auckland  tailoresses,  for  instance,  were  formerly  in  some 
degree  sweated.  In  1892  it  was  found  impossible  to  establish 
either  a  tailoresses'  union  or  a  fair  factory  "  log  "  (*)  at  Auckland. 
In  1895,  under  the  Arbitration  Law  they  gained  an  advance  of 
15  per  cent.  The  Wellington  tailoresses  obtained  a  2  years 
award  in  1898,  stipulating  that  all  work  should  be  done  in  the 
employer's  workshop,  and  overtime  paid  as  time  and  a  quarter. 
The  minimum  rates  of  pay  were  fixed  at  £1  los.  ^  week  for  first 
class  hands,  £1  7s.  6d.  or  £1  5s.  for  second  class  (f).  When  the 
Arbitration  Bill  was  first  printed  in  1891  it  met  with  much 
opposition,  but  when  the  Act  had  to  be  renewed  in  1900,  after 
some  years'  experience  of  the  benefits  it  had  secured,  there  was 
but  one  opponent,  who  was  sarcastically  compared  to  Rip  van 
Winkle  by  his  colleagues. 

The  Victorian  Commission  said  of  the  New  Zealand  Con- 
ciliation and  Arbitration  Acts,  that  they  are  the  "  fairest,  most 
complete,  and  most  useful  labour  law  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
Australian  States  protecting  on  the  one  hand  the  fair- 
minded  employer  from  the  dishonest  competition  of  the  sweater, 
who  keeps  down  cost  of  production  by  paying  miserably  low 
wages,  and  on  the  other,  the  toiling  thousands  to  whom  a  rise 
in  wages  of  a  few  shillings  a  week  when  an  industry  can  fairly 
bear  it,  often  means  the  difference  between  griping  poverty  and 
comparative  comfort." 

Before  the  Factories  Law  Commission  of  1902-3,  Miss 
Cuthbertson,  inspector  of  factories,  gave  evidence  that  there  are 
now  no  sweating  dens  in  Melbourne."  The  Commission  also 
laid  down  the  principle  that  "  there  cannot  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  be  any  return  to  the  old  conditions  of  freedom  of 
contract  in  factory  labour.  The  well-being  of  thousands  of 
wage-earners,  with  thousands  of  others  dependent  on  them, 
rests  on  a  humane,  well-conceived  and  properly  administered 
law  for  the  protection  of  this  kind  of  labour  "  (p.  Ixv.).  "  Sweating 
in  its  worst  form,  which  brought  misery  into  so  many  homes,  has 
almost  disappeared."  "The  fears  of  manufacturers  that  the 
Wages  Board's  award  would  end  in  the  loss  of  the  export 
trade,  or  at  least  in  a  marked  decrease,  have  not  been  realised  " 

(*)  Log,  a  scheme  of  piecework  rates  agreed  to  between  employers  and 
employed. 

(t)  Pember  Reeves,  op.  at.  Vol.  II.  pp.  113-7,  171-2,  175-6. 
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(p.  xli.)-  Of  the  shirt -makers'  trade  it  is  said  : — No  complaints 
were  received  by  us  from  either  side  respecting  the  rates  or  general 
conditions  of  the  trade,  and  the  factory  inspectors  in  recent 
reports  state  that  the  determination  continues  to  work  well,  as 
regards  both  outdoor  and  indoor  labour.  "  In  this  trade  the 
factory  law  has  broken  down  a  hideous  form  of  sweating  and 
protected  in  no  small  degree  an  industrious  and  deserving 
class  of  women  "  (p.  xlii.)-  But  perhaps  the  best  testimony  that, 
whatever  the  difficulties  in  matter  of  detail,  the  system  on  the 
whole  works  out  for  good,  is  to  be  found  in  its  rapid  extension. 
In  1896  there  were  6  boards  ;  in  1903  there  were  36.  Not  only 
has  wage  regulation  been  extended  to  numerous  industries  in 
the  Colony  of  Victoria,  but  South  Australia  has  followed  suit, 
and  has  recently  revived  the  wage  board  system,  which  had 
already  been  in  existence  for  a  short  time,  but  had  been  dis- 
allowed. In  New  South  Wales  an  Arbitration  Court  has  recenlty 
been  constituted,  which  has  power  among  other  things  to  deal 
with  disputes  as  to  wages  and  fix  minimum  rates.  This  Court 
is  in  many  important  points  modelled  on  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion in  New  Zealand.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the 
Melbourne  manufacturers  had  been  alarmed  lest  the  competition 
of  cheap  labour  in  Sydney  would  endanger  their  own  clothing 
trade,  but  this  fear  "  had  proved  illusive,  since  the  award  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Arbitration  Court  had  brought  wages  in  the 
clothing  trade  practically  up  to  the  level  of  the  Victorian  rates." 
Similar  legislation  has  been  passed  in  Western  Australia,  follow- 
ing the  lines  laid  down  by  New  Zealand  and  New  South 
Wales. 

Apprenticeship.  Effective  technical  training  is  one  of  the  crying 
needs  of  industry,  yet  apprenticeship  unless 
carefully  watched  and  safeguarded  is  too  often  the  golden 
opportunity  of  the  sweater.  The  Victorian  Commission 
recommended  that  a  system  of  indentured  apprenticeship  be 
made  compulsory  in  the  principal  trades  and  manufacturing 
industries,  and  that  provision  be  made  in  selected  technical 
schools  for  a  thorough  course  of  training  to  be  taken  either 
in  day  or  night  classes  by  the  apprentices.  The  idea  of  this 
combined  instruction  and  practical  training  is  taken  from  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  already  being  tried  in  some  of  the 
leading  industrial  centres.  Special  Boards  under  the  Act  of 
1896  had  the  power  of  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  in 
any  trade  or  business,  but  this  power  was  abolished  in  1903.  This 
change  is  viewed  with  some  misgiving. 

Shop-hours.    In  New  Zealand  boys  under  18,  and  all  women 
and  girls  are  restricted  to  52  hours  a  week.  In 
Victoria  the  same  hours  are  permitted  to  boys  under  16  and  all 
females. 
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Overtime.  In  Victorian  factories  overtime  must  not  be  worked 
more  than  lo  days  a  year,  no  two  of  which  must  be 
in  the  same  week  ;  it  must  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a 
half,  plus  6d.  for  tea.  In  New  South  Wales  overtime  may  be 
worked  only  30  times  a  year,  and  must  be  paid  time  and  a  half. 
In  New  Zealand  also  overtime  must  be  paid  extra,  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  6d.  an  hour  for  those  whose  weekly  wages  are  not  over 
10/-,  and  9d.  an  hour  for  the  better  paid  classes.  Piece  workers 
must  be  paid  at  least  one-fourth  more  than  ordinary  rates,  in 
overtime. 

Conclusion.  We  have  seen  that  the  States  of  Victoria  and  New 
Zealand  enjoy  the  honourable  distinction  of  having 
enacted  perhaps  the  most  complete  and  thoroughgoing  system  of 
Factory  legislation  in  the  world,  and  also  that  of  having  taken 
the  lead  in  making  the  first  systematic  efforts  to  grapple  with 
the  grave  evil  of  sweating.  It  is  well  that  we  should  try  and 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  experiments  tried  by  our 
brothers  and  sisters  at  the  Antipodes,  as  well  as  with  the  efforts 
made  towards  social  reform  through  industrial  legislation  in 
other  countries.  The  present  is  intended  to  be  one  of  a  series  of 
tracts  dealing  with  special  points  in  the  factory  legislation  of 
foreign  countries  and  British  colonies.  A  brief  sketch  of  this 
kind  is  of  necessity  most  imperfect,  and  is  intended  mainly  as  an 
introduction  to  a  fuller  study  of  the  subject.  For  the  assistance 
of  students  a  short  list  of  authorities  is  appended. 

The  most  easily  accessible  book  on  the  subject  is  also  the 
most  valuable,  viz.  :  "  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,"  by  Pember  Reeves,  2  vols.,  1902.  Mr.  Reeves  is  himself 
the  author  and  promoter  of  the  New  Zealand  measures,  parts  of 
which  have  been  sketched  above. 

See  also  :  "  Report  on  Compulsory  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion Laws,"  by  Judge  Backhouse,  Judicial  Commissioner, 
Sydney,  N.S.W.,  1901  ;  "  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on 
Factories  Law  of  Victoria,"  Melbourne,  1902-3  ;  "  Foreign  Labour 
Laws,  Australasia,"  article  by  W.  F.  Willoughby  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Labour  Department  of  U.S.A.,  March,  1901  ;  Coghlan, 
"  Statistical  Account  of  Australia  "  ;  article  on  the  Victorian 
Commission  by  G.  A.  D.  Weber,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics, 
August,  1903 Reports  of  Factory  Inspectors  in  the  several 
States. 
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REPORTS  ON  TRADES. 

Reports"'of  women's  work  in  the  following  trades  have  appeared 
in  back  numbers  of  the  WomerHs  Industrial  News.  Except  Nos.  8, 
13  and  18,  the  enquiries  were  the  work  ot  the  Investigation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Women's  Industrial  Council. 

1.  Fur-pulling  (News^  March  1898  ;  Nineteenth  Century,  November  1897). 

2.  Typing  (News,  June  1898  and  September  1898). 

3.  Boot  Trade  (News,  September  1898). 

4.  Printing  Trades  {News,  Dec.  1898  and  Dec.  1904 ;  Economic  Journal^ 

June  1899), 

5.  Straw  Plait  Industry  {News,  Sept.  1899). 

6.  What  Occupations  are  taken  up  by  Girls  on  Leaving  School  ?  {NewSy 

March  1900). 

7.  Upholstery  {News,  March  1900 ;  Open  Doors  for  Women  Workers,  1903). 

8.  Birmingham  Pen  Trade  {News,  June,  1900), 

9.  Women's  Work  in  Dustyards  {Economic  journal,  Sept.  1900). 

10,  Cigar-making  {News^  Sept.  1900  and  Dec.  1900 ;   Economic  Journal, 

Dec.  1900). 

11.  Domestic  Service  {News,  March  1900,  June  1901  ;  Nineteenth  Century^ 

June  1903). 
J  2.    Pharmacy  {News,  June  1901). 

13.  The  Clothing  Trade  in  Amsterdam  {News,  Sept.  1901,  Dec.  1901). 

14.  French  Polishing  {News,  March  1902). 

15.  Sanitary  Inspecting  {News,  March  1902). 

16.  Machining  {News,  March  1903). 

17.  Artificial    Flower-making    {News,    June     1903 ;    Economic  Journal, 

March  1903). 

18.  Fruit-picking  {News,  Sept.  1903). 

19.  Jewel  Case  Making  {News,  June  1904). 

20.  Embroidery,  Part  I.  {News^  Sept.  1904). 

21.  Tailoring  {News,  Sept.  and  Dec.  1905  ;  Economic  Journal,  1904). 

22.  Millinery  {News,  March  1906). 

The  Committee  have  also  partially  investigated  the  following  trades, 
and  the  information  collected  may  be  consulted  in  manuscript  at  the 
office,  after  written  application  to  the  Secretary. 

1.  Lacquering.  8.  Confectionery. 

2.  Box-making.  9.  Haircutting. 

3.  Military  Cap  Making.  10.  Boot-making. 

4.  Dress-making.  11.  Jewel  Case  Lining. 

5.  Mantle-making.  12.  Electrical  Fittings  Making. 

6.  Military  Tailoring.  13.  Gentlemen's  Hat  Lining. 

7.  Leather  Working.  14.  Laundry  Work  and  Ironing. 


HIRE  OF  COMMITTEE  ROOM. 

The  Office,  No.  7,  John  Street,  Adelphi  (second  floor),  can  be 
lent  for  committee  meetings.  Seats  for  26  persons.  Charge  2/6 
inclusive  for  a  meeting  of  two  hours,  and  i/-  per  hour  or  portion  of 
an  hour  after  that  time. 


W.I.C.  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS. 

ist  Monday,  3-1 5  p.m.  -    -  -  -  Investigation  Committee. 

„  5-0  p.m.  -    -  -  -  Education  Committee. 

ist  Wednesday,  2-30  p.m.  -  -  -  Clubs  Industrial  Association. 

„  3-30  p.m.  -  -  -  Organisations  Committee. 

4th  Monday,  4-30  p.m.     -  -  -  Legal  Committee. 

4th  Thursday,  3-0  p.m.      -  -  -  Executive  Committee. 

Visitors  are  welcomed  to  all  the  Committees  except  the  last* 


Publications  of  the  Women's  Industrial  Council. 

(Postage  as  stated^  or  ^d.  for  single  copies ;  Id.  per  dozen.) 
Annual  Report  for  X905»    Free.    Postage  id. 
What  has  already  teen  done  by  the  CounciL  Free. 
Home  Work  Bill,  reprint  of,  1905.    id.,  postage  ^d. 
The  "Women's  Industrial  News,  quarterly,  by  post  4id.,  or  i/6  per 
annum. 

Women  in  the  Printing  Trades,  by  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  M.P^ 

Price  7/6,  post  free  8/-. 
The  Case  for  the  Factory  Acts,  edited  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  gd., 

post  free  i/-. 

Report  on  Home  Industries  of  Women  in  London  (1897)» 

Price  i/-,  postage  i^d.    (Very  few  copies  only.) 
Report  on  Technical  Education  for  Girls  at  Home  and  Abroad* 

3d.,  post  free  4d. 
Leaflets  at  id.  each,  or  gd.  per  dozen,  5/-  per  100. 
Questions  re  Truck* 

Memorandum  to  the  Central  Committee  re  Unemployed  Women* 
London  Borough  Councils  and  the  Welfare  of  Women  Workers* 
The  Rhyme  of  the  Factory  Act,   by   Clementina  Black  (on 
Ornamental  Card  for  hanging,  i/-,  postage  5d). 

?uestions  and  Answers  on  the  Factory  Act* 
he  Truck  Acts,  by  Stephen  N.  Fox  and  Clementina  Black. 
How  to  deal  with  Home  Work*  (New  Edition.) 
The  Standing  Orders  of  the  Women^s  Industrial  Council* 

Leaflets  at  ^d.  each,  or  4d.  per  dozen. 
Summary  of  The  Factory  Act* 
Summary  of  The  Shop  Hours  Act* 
Summary  of  The  Employers  Liability  Act* 
Summary  of  The  Workman^s  Compensation  Act* 

Out  of  Print  Pamphlets  which  can  be  seen  at  the  Office. 
Life  in  the  Shop    (Articles  contributed  to  Dat'/y  Chronicle^. 
Report  on  Technical  Education  of  GirU  at  Home  and  Abroad 

(edition  of  1903). 
How  Women  Work* 

Home  Work  among  Women  in  Glasgow*    Part  I. 

Publications  of  other  Societies  kept  for  sale. 
Women  and  the  Factory  Acts,  id.,  by  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb  (Fabian 
Society). 

Sweating,  its  Cause  and  Remedy,  id.  (Fabian  Society). 

Hints  to  District  Visitors  on  Sanitation,  2d.  (N.U.W.W.) 

Hints  to  District  Visitors  in  Legal  Difficulties  of  the  Poor,  id. 

(N.U.W.W.) 

Labour  Laws  for  Women,  their  Reason  and  their  Results*  id. 

(City  LL.P.) 

Commercialism  and  Child  Labour,  id.  (City  I.L.P.) 

Report  of  Committee  on  Wage-Earning  Children,  id.  (W.E.C. 

Committee). 

Home  Work  amongst  Women  in  Glasgow*  Part  II.,  6d.,  by  post 
7|^d.  (Scottish  Council  for  Women's  Trades).  Part  I.  is  out  of  print. 

Women  as  Barmaids,  price  i/-,  postage  ijd.  (Joint  Committee 
on  Barmaids). 

The  Problem  of  Home  Work,  by  Miss  Irwin.     Price  4d.,  post  free 

5d.    (Scottish  Council). 


